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PREFATORY  NOTE 

As  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  agreement 
between  the  Sintenis  (Teubner,  1873-1875)  and 
Bekker  (Tauchnitz,  1855-1857)  texts  of  the  Parallel 
Lives  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  text. 
Any  preference  of  one  to  the  other  where  they 
differ,  and  any  departure  from  both,  have  been  in- 
dicated. The  more  important  ameliorations  of  the 
text  which  have  been  secured  by  collations  of  Codex 
Parisinus  1676  (F*)  and  Codex  Seitenstettensis  (S), 
have  been  introduced.  The  relative  importance  of 
these  MSS.  is  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
first  volume.  No  attempt  has  been  made,  naturally, 
to  furnish  either  a  diplomatic  text  or  a  full  critical 
apparatus.  The  reading  which  follows  the  colon  in 
the  critical  notes  is  that  of  the  Teubner  Sintenis, 
and  also,  unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  note,  of 
the  Tauchnitz  Bekker. 

Among  editions  of  special  lAves  included  in  this 
volume  should  be  noted  that  of  Fuhr,  Thendstokles 
und   Perikles,    Berlin,    1880,    in    the    Haupt-Sauppe 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

series  of  annotated  texts  ;  that  of  Blass^  Tkemistokhs 
und  Perikles,  Leipzig^  1883,  in  the  Teubner  series  of 
annotated  texts  ;  and  the  same  editor's  Arisiides  und 
Cato,  Leipzig,  1898,  in  the  same  series.  All  these 
editions  bring  F*  and  S  into  rightful  prominence  as 
a  basis  for  the  text.  This  has  been  done  also  by 
Holden,  in  his  edition  of  the  Themistocles  (Macmillan, 
1892). 

The  translations  of  the  Themistocles,  Arislides,  and 
Cimon  have  already  appeared  in  my  "  Plutarch's 
Themistocles  and  Aristides"  (New  York,  1901),  and 
'^Plutarch's  Cimon  and  Pericles  "  (New  York,  1910), 
and  are  reproduced  here  (with  only  slight  changes) 
by  the  generous  consent  of  the  publishers,  the 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  translations 
of  the  Camillusy  Cato,  and  Lucullus  appear  here  for 
the  first  time.  All  the  standard  translations  of  the 
Ldves  have  been  carefully  compared  aud  utilised, 
including  that  of  the  Lucullus  by  Professor  Long. 


B.  PERRIN. 


New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 
February,  1914. 
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THEMISTOCLES 

of  any  other  ooorse :  imt.  theT  actuallr  decided  to 
withdiaw  finom  their  position  in  the  night,  and  orders 
for  the  voyage  were  issued  to  the  pilots.  Such  was 
the  cnrisis  when  Themistocles,  distressed  to  think  that 
the  Hellenes  should  abandon  the  advantages  to  be 
had  from  the  narrowness  of  the  straits  where  thev 
lay  united,  and  break  up  into  detachments  by  cities, 
planned  and  concocted  the  famous  affair  of  Sicinnus. 

This  Sicinnus  was  of  Persian  stock,  a  prisoner  of 
war,  but  devoted  to  Themistocles.  and  the  paeda- 
gogue  of  his  children.  This  man  was  sent  to  Xerxes 
secretly  with  orders  to  say :  "  Themistocles  the  Athe- 
nian general  elects  the  King's  cause,  and  is  the  first 
one  to  announce  to  him  that  the  Hellenes  are  trying 
to  slip  away,  and  urgently  bids  him  not  to  suffer 
them  to  escape,  but,  while  they  are  in  confusion  and 
separated  from  their  infantry,  to  set  upon  them  and 
destroy  their  naval  power."  Xerxes  received  this  as 
the  message  of  one  who  wished  him  well,  and  was 
delighted,  and  at  once  issued  positive  orders  to  the 
captains  of  his  ships  to  man  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet  at  their  leisure,  but  ¥rith  two  hundred  shi|>s  to 
put  out  to  sea  at  once,  and  encom^iass  the  strait 
round  about  on  every  side,  including  the  islands  in 
their  line  of  blockade,  that  not  one  of  the  eneniv 
might  escape. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Aris tides  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  was  the  first  to  perceive  it,  came  to 
the  tent  of  Themistocles,  who  was  no  friend  of  liis, 
nay,  through  whom  he  had  even  been  ostracized,  jis 
I  have  said  ;  and  when  Themistocles  came  forth  from 
the  tent,  Aristides  told  him  how  the  enemy  sur- 
rounded them.  Themistocles,  knowing  the  tried 
nobility  of  the  man,  and  filled  with  admiration  for 
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THEMISTOCLES 

tomb  of  Themistocles.  And  he  thinks  that  the 
comic  poet  Plato  is  a  witness  in  favour  of  his  view 
when  he  says  J^ 

''  Thy  tomb  is  mounded  in  a  fair  and  sightly  place ; 
The  merchantmen  shall  ever  hail  it  with  glad  cry ; 
It  shall  behold  those  outward^  and  those  inward 

bounds 
And  all  the  emulous  rivalry  of  racing  ships/' 

For  the  lineal  descendants  of  Themistocles  there 
were  also  certain  dignities  maintained  in  Magnesia 
down  to  my  time^  and  the  revenues  of  these  were 
enjoyed  by  a  Themistocles  of  Athens,  who  was  my 
intimate  and  friend  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  the 
philosopher. 
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CAMILLUS 

Romans  at  once  perform  sacrifices  with  garlands  on 
their  heads.  At  the  elections  held  by  Camillas, 
Marcus  Aemilius  was  chosen  consul  from  the 
patricians,  and  Lucius  Sextus  first  consul  from  the 
plebeians.  This  was  the  last  public  act  of  Cam  ill  us. 
XLIII.  In  the  year  following,  a  pestilential  sick- 
ness visited  Rome,  carrying  off  an  incalculable  number 
of  the  common  people,  and  most  of  the  magistrates. 
Camillus  also  died  at  this  time,  and  he  was  full  ripe 
for  death,  if  any  man  ever  was,  considering  his  years 
and  the  completeness  of  his  life  ;  yet  his  loss  grieved 
the  Romans  more  than  that  of  all  those  who  perished 
of  the  plague  at  this  time. 
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ARISTIDES    . 

diem ;  though  afterwards,  in  his  capacity  of  sole 
legislator,  he  himself,  as  he  says,  assigned  a  drachma 
instead  of  three  obols  to  each  of  the  women. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  took 
such  thought  for  families  in  the  city,  since  on 
learning  that  the  granddaughter  of  Aristogeiton  was 
living  humbly  in  Lemnos,  unmarried  because  of  her 
poverty,  they  brought  her  back  to  Athens,  consorted 
her  with  a  well- bom  man,  and  gave  her  the  estate 
in  Potamus  for  her  dowry.  For  such  humanity  and 
benevolence,  of  which  the  city  still  gives  illustrious 
examples  even  in  my  own  day,  she  is  justly  admired 
and  lauded. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ARISTlDES  AND  CATO 

his  own  pleasure,  or  in  anger,  to  punish  his  son  for 
objecting  to  his  mistress,  both  what  he  did  and  what 
led  him  to  do  it  were  disgraceful.  And  the  sar- 
castic reason  for  it  which  he  gave  his  son  was  not  a 
true  one.  For  had  he  wished  to  beget  more  sons  as 
good,  he  should  have  planned  at  the  outset  to  marry 
a  woman  of  family,  instead  of  contenting  himself,  as 
long  as  he  could  do  so  secretly,  with  the  society  of  a 
low  concubine,  and  when  he  was  discovered,  making 
a  man  his  father-in-law  whom  he  could  most  easily 
persuade,  rather  than  one  whose  alliance  would 
bring  him  most  honour. 
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his  own  pleasure,  or  in  anger,  to  punish  his  son  for 
objecting  to  his  mistress,  both  what  he  did  and  what 
led  him  to  do  it  were  disgraceful.  And  the  sar- 
castic reason  for  it  which  he  gave  his  son  was  not  a 
true  one.  For  had  he  wished  to  beg€t  more  sons  as 
good,  he  should  have  planned  at  the  outset  to  marry 
a  woman  of  family,  instead  of  contenting  himself,  as 
long  as  he  could  do  so  secretly,  with  the  society  of  a 
low  concubine,  and  when  he  was  discovered,  making 
a  man  his  father-in-law  whom  he  could  most  easily 
persuade,  rather  than  one  whose  alliance  would 
bring  him  most  honour. 
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CIMON 

generals  along  the  sea-coast.  And  even  he  could 
perform  no  great  and  brilliant  deeds,  but  was  over- 
whelmed in  his  turn  by  a  flood  of  Hellenic  disorders 
and  seditions  and  swept  away  from  a  second  empire. 
So  he  withdrew,  leaving  in  the  midst  of  allied  and 
friendly  cities  the  tax-gatherers  of  the  Persians,  not 
one  of  whose  scribes,  nay,  nor  so  much  as  a  horse, 
had  been  seen  within  four  hundred  furlongs  of  the 
sea,  as  long  as  Cimon  was  general. 

That  his  remains  were  brought  home  to  Attica, 
there  is  testimony  in  the  funeral  monuments  to  this 
day  called  Cimonian.  But  the  people  of  Citium 
also  pay  honours  to  a  certain  tomb  of  Cimon,  as 
Nausicrates  the  rhetorician  says,  because  in  a  time 
of  pestilence  and  famine  the  god  enjoined  upon 
them  not  to  neglect  Cimon,  but  to  revere  and  honour 
him  as  a  superior  being.  Such  was  the  Greek 
leader. 
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LUCULLUS 

XXX IV.  To  these  factors  in  the  case,  so  un- 
favourable in  themselves,  there  was  added  another, 
which  most  of  all  vitiated  the  undertakings  of 
Lucullus.  This  was  Publius  Clodius,  a  man  of  wanton 
violence,  and  full  of  all  arrogance  and  boldness.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Lucullus,  a  woman  of 
the  most  dissolute  ways,  whom  he  was  actually 
accused  of  debauching.  At  this  time  he  was  in 
service  with  Lucullus,  and  did  not  get  all  the  honour 
which  he  thought  his  due.  He  thought  a  foremost 
place  his  due,  and  when  many  were  preferred  before 
him  because  of  his  evil  character,  he  worked  secretly 
upon  the  soldiers  who  had  been  commanded  by 
Fimbria,  and  tried  to  incite  them  aoainst  Lucullus, 
disseminating  among  them  speeches  well  adapted  to 
men  who  were  neither  unwilling  nor  unaccustomed 
to  have  their  favour  courted.  These  were  the  men 
whom  Fimbria  had  once  persuaded  to  kill  the  consul 
Flaccus,  and  choose  himself  for  their  general.  They 
therefore  gladly  listened  to  Clodius  also,  and  called 
him  the  soldier's  friend.  For  he  pretended  to  be 
incensed  in  their  behalf,  if  there  was  to  be  no  end  of 
their  countless  wars  and  toils,  but  they  were  rather 
to  wear  out  their  lives  in  fighting  with  every  nation 
and  wandering  over  every  land,  receiving  no  suitable 
reward  for  such  service,  but  convoying  the  wjaagons 
and  camels  of  Lucullus  laden  with  golden  beakers 
set  with  precious  stones,  while  the  soldiers  of 
Pompey,  citizens  now,  were  snugly  ensconced  with 
wives  and  children  in  the  possession  of  fertile  lands 
and  prosperous  cities, — not  for  having  driven  Mithri- 
dates  and  Tigranes  into  uninhabitable  deserts,  noj' 
for  having  demolished  the  royal  palaces  of  Asia,  but 
for  having  fought  with  wretched  exiles  in  Spain  and 
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Tubero  the  Stoic  p.  599),  Q. 
Aelius,  a  pupil  of  Fanaetiiis, 
flourished  in  the  century  before 
Lucullus,  and  could  not  have 
seen  him  playing  Xerxes.  The 
jest  may  have  come  from  Lucius 
Tubero,  the  relative  and  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  cultivated 
literature  and  philosophy. 

Tusculum,  an  ancient  city  of 
Latium,  fifteen  miles  S.E.  of 
Home,  in  the  Alban  mountains. 
It  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
wealthy  Romans. 

Tyrannio  the  Grammarian,  of 
Amisus  in  Pontus.  He  was 
taken   to    Eome    by    Lucullus, 


where  he  became  a  teacher,  was 
patronised  and  praised  by  Cicero, 
and  amassed  wealth. 


Vesta,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity, 
identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia 
as  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  fire- 
side. The  Vestals  were  her 
virgin  priestesses. 


Xenocrates,  of  Chalcedon,  396- 
314  B.C.,  a  pupil  and  disciple  of 
Plato,  became  head  of  the 
Academy  in  339  B.o. 
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